I3&            THE  TIME  OF  MY  LIFE
same script, run through their lines to the same accompaniment
of misfortune and suffering.
In the Good Samaritan Hospital the tempo was moderated to
an unhurried orderliness and its pitch to a restful murmur. Miss
Emily, the superintendent held to the simple theory that hospitals
should be operated with due regard for the comfort and welfare
of patients. Therefore she ruled out everything incompatible with
that objective. She tolerated no disturbing noises, no unnecessary
formalities, no hard-and-fast routine and no unavoidable delay
in doing what was to be done in the simplest manner and with
the least commotion.
My short and precarious service as an extern in a large city
hospital, where personal interest was sacrificed to speed and
attentiveness waited on convenience, was disappointing. It was
too mechanical and too objective. No one concerned himself
greatly with the individual; we were interested in what ailed him,
and the more grievous it was the more impatiently we awaited
the autopsy to observe the ravages of disease and to verify or
disprove the diagnosis.
The practice of medicine, as I had imagined it, agreed rather
closely with what I found in this smaller, semi-private institution
in which I was now an intern. Miss Emily saw to it that when
her nurses were on duty they nursed, that her interns carried
out the visiting staff's orders promptly and explicitly. We still
were students, she reminded us. In medical school we had studied
human bodies and their diseases; we must now study human lives
and learn how to lighten some of their burdens.
It is said that impending death reveals things which formerly
were obscure, but sickness too, if one is observing, shows us things
as they are. This delicately portentous word, sickness, includes
not only its generally accepted definition, but overcrowding, over-
work, malnutritions worry and an ugly host of deprivations and
perversions of body and spirit all the way firom a bad inheritance
down to senile decay. Its protean nature is an amazing revelation
IB the intern. He sees everywhere about him the seals from which
it stems and the soil upon which it thrivts, and he comes to
manrel, not at its prevalence, but at tew so many escape.
He may not be able to pint a right interpretation to all that he
seeSj to Hie deadly boredom of those surfeited with too mtidh aaad
to the sears and fresh wmntds df those mffering from too little;
many of us go through life 'unaware of, or perhaps indifferent to,